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of the Cora Laws, but they could still take dramatic, not to say
melodramatic, revenge upon the Minister. Not for the first time, as
they believed, had Peel fouled his own nest, betrayed his principles,
and befooled his followers. The majority against the Government
was a motley one, made up of Tones and Whigs, Protectionists and
Free Traders, Radicals and Repealers. The alliance was as infamous
as it was short-lived, but to the author of it, the revenge was in-
finitely sweet. In the most vivid chapter of the most brilliant
political biography in the language he has himself described the scene
in the House. Peel sat grim on the Treasury bench " as the Pro-
tectionists passed in defile before the Minister to the hostile lobby.
It was impossible that he could have marked them without emotion :
the flower of that great party which had been so proud to follow one
who had been so proud to lead them. . . . They had extended to him
an unlimited confidence and an admiration without stint. , . . They
had been not only his followers but his friends. . . . They trooped
on ; all the men of metal and large-acred squires. . . . Sir Robert
looked very grave. ... He began to comprehend his position, and
that the Emperor was without an army."1
Two days later Peel announced to the House the resignation of
the Ministry in an elaborate, but not wholly felicitous speech.
Peel's ministerial career was at an end : but until his life was Character
suddenly terminated by an accident in 1850 he remained, thoughof
not in office, undeniably in power. Without his steady support his
successors could not have weathered the parliamentary storms. " I
never knew a man in whose truth and justice I had a more lively
confidence." Such a tribute from the Duke of Wellington, his
sometime chief, his sometime follower, his life-long colleague, is
conclusive. " The greatest member of Parliament that ever lived "
was the verdict of his most virulent opponent. But opponent as he
was, no one judged him with greater acumen or upon the whole
more fairly than Disraeli. It is true that in debate he denounced
him as ** a burglar of other men's intellect". " For between forty
and fifty years, from the days of Mr. Horner to those of the honour-
able member for Stockport (Cobden), the right honourable gentle-
man has traded on the ideas and intelligence of others. His life has
been one great appropriation clause . . there has been no statesman
who has committed petty larceny on such a scale.1' This is the
exaggerated language of debate. But even m the calm of literary
reflection 2 Disraeli denied to Peel gifts of prescience, imagination,
or originality. He declared that " he had a dangerous sympathy
with the creations of others," that he lacked the gift of true leader-
ship ; that he was " really deficient in self-confidence ; that he was
1 Disraeli, Life of Lord George Bentinck, c. xvi. The second volume of Mr.
Monypeuny's Life oi Lord Beaconsfield appeared only as these sheets were passing
through the press, and 1 have therefore been unable to make use of it.
3 Cf. Life of Lord George Bentinck